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The Poor Man’s Trail 


By Marius BarBEat 


ANY vears have 

passed since a 
malignant 

for placer gold 


thousands 


level 
caught 
ol people allover 


oul continent 
and sent them 
scurrving ovel 
the trails and 


MOUNTAIN passes 
into the gold 
fields of Alaska. 
Not a rew 
easesterners, 
from the United 
States (ontarlo 


and Queb Cc. suc- 


cumbed to the 

epidemic, in 

spite ol distance 

and expense, 

and joined the in old Yukon prosp 
‘Stampeders in Photograph by J 
a perilous ad- . 


They fell in with those who had 
them, the ‘sourdoughs’ and 
the ‘chee-chakos’—those who knew how 
to take themselves from expe- 
rience and those who cid not -*cheechako’ 
Indian word meaning fresh 
the game’. Many of them 


back. 


venture 


precec cl 
eare ol 


is from an 
or ‘new at 


never Cab 

The memory of the event still lingers 
in some parts like a nightmare. CGrizzled 
survivors have strange tales to tell. 
For instance, two farmers of Beauce 


neighbours, 


County nit father’s own 
saw it through with the skin of their 
teeth, and returned to the plough, the 


following vear, no richer, but wiser. 
Starvation and death had stared them 
in the face, and they filled our evenings 
for a while with weird stories that made 
the hair stand on end. From that time, 
I have always been partial to adventures 
of ‘cheechakos’ and ‘sourdoughs’ in the 
frozen north, and I am not the only one. 

Nowhere are those reminiscences 
better preserved than in the settlements 


of northern British Columbia. in the 







Caribou and the Skeena dis- 
tricts. There you meet with 
live knowledge, along the 


very trail that bears 
the brand of the 
‘stampede’. For 
there were two 


ways of reaching 


the Klondyke: 
by water from 
Seattle or Van- 
couver to Ju- 
neau, and over 
the Chilkoot 
Pass: or over- 
land, from 


Asheroft, in 
southern British 
Columbia,to 
Whitehorse, in 
the far north. 


Soon after I 
fler a discour ng arrived on the 
B Haz n. B( Skeena River, 


some years ago, 

I was thrilled again to hear ‘cheechako’ 
and ‘sourdough’ stories. They were of 
the ‘Poor Man’s trail’, which struck the 
Skeena at Hazelton and followed it 
upwards to the Stikine heights. 
“That was a strange year 
widow Hankin told me, one of my first 
evenings at Hazelton. ‘The people here 
thought that the whole world had gone 
Hundreds of stamp ders passed 
way to the Klondyke, that 
summer. They came along the Bulkley 
River, from the south. Bank clerks, 
doctors and lawyers, lunatics, remittance 
men and highway robbers, tramped the 
trail-from the Caribou country north 
to the gold fields, them in a 
pitiful state. Cowboys drove horses, or 
herds of cattle and little donkeys. 
There were clergymen and college folk 
among them; even a circus outfit. 
“Yes, sir, that happened in 
Three thousand people were fooled by 
Seattle merchants, who made them 
believe that the shortest and cheapest 
route to the Klondyvke was overland 


ra *F 


wrong. 
on their 


most of 


"OS. 
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Hyland's pack train ni have th 
Dea 

The ‘Poor Man’s trail’, as they called it, 

drew the crowd as honey draws flies. 

Its head was at Ashcroft, on the Cana- 

dian Pacific Railway. A map showed 


how direct the trail was to the Klondyke: 
only a few hundred miles. Stampeders 


purchased horses, ‘grub’ and supplies, 
from merchants there; and they made 
off in a rush, on to the Caribou, through 
Hazelton, tothe north. Not many of the 
three thousand that started on the trail 
that vear ever reached the Klondvyke. 

“Where did the others go, no one 
knows I could tell you dreadful tales 
of how some of them were drowned, how 
others died of starvation, how a few 
were killed or committed suicide, how 
Harry Martyn and Frank Lantreman, 
in the winter of ’99, crawled back on 


their knees into Kispavaks, starved and 
almost frozen to death.” 


her vivid story went on, most of 
the evening. 
An old officer of the Mounted Police, 


whom I met in a little barber shop the 
next day, started to recite a poem about 
the ‘Poor Man’s trail’, but he could 


remember only the first lines. 


‘apparejo 


se Lak 
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or riggwr Dui on nti ; } ; r 
Yukon 
Photograt 1.7 
Once this Mounted Police officer had 
travelled from Hazelton northwards and 


seen the poem on a blazed hemlock-tree, 


done with a knife and indelible pencil. 
Others had seen it too, had learnt and 
copied it. But no one quite remem- 
bered it now. Little drawings filled the 
space between the stanzas the Poor 
Man, a stick in his hand and a pack on 
his back; the grave pile of stone and 
a wooden cross with the words ‘*Found 
dead: and the last words in capital 
letters: “HELL!” 

The spirit in this unusual epitaph 
made me regret its loss. So | started a 


search for it among the ‘old-timers; not 


without hope of success, for I heard that 


sJeirnes, the Scotch packer, might have 
a copy of it in his cabin, at Mission 
Creek. 

Beirnes, some time later, found his 
copy and turned it over to me. Here 
it Is reproduced. He had made it a 
few vears after the stampede, while the 
tree still stood there, way up the 
Yukon Telegraph trail, at the head- 
waters of the Skeena. 
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4 he pan / rgin l 
; m— a R j j 
rom the KlondyrRe Kiver su u ) 
ind ¢ a northern miner bold 
And by him to a steamboat owner 






_ 








~- UI oo 


Ai € ¢é r aise ar ilé 
‘ ‘ inis ts the place where those men u 
Wh 1 was proved beyor lispute 
’ 
rr ' Who swindled innocent people 
fv et ence ? one could re/lule 
" . P Robbing them of their hard-earned dough 
Th e best wav in wa he Poor 


Van's Route And giving them only Mud and Snou 


ana 
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but nonetheless 


Little is known 
treated as an ac- 


in the north about 
the ‘steamboat 
owner’, who sup- 
posedly bought the 
P. and I., a news- 
paper, for his 
publicity, “and ran 
his rates up ever 
so high.” Kvi- 
dently he was a 
pioneer in this kind 
of business. And 
here Is his monu- 
ment, with beaver 
hat, moustache 
and glittering 
diamond! 

The newspaper 
editor ‘false and 
cute’ gets his share 
of the blame. He 
is shown here at 
his work. Bald as 
an egg, with a 
bristly imperial, 
he pens his ‘dope’ ve 


complice For it 
Is he who <pread 
the news abroad 
that ‘the best way 
in was the Poor 
Man’s Route.’ The 
Poor Man. ‘In- 
nocent fool’ who 
fell for it. did not 
forget him in his 
will. 

No mention § Is 
made of the deal- 
ers who sold sup- 
plies to the ‘chee- 
chakos’ landing 
with money from 
the trains at Ash- 
croft. But they 
are still remem- 
bered with a 
grudge by those 
who dropped their 
cash in to. their 
hands. They had 
tall tales ready for 
Gold 





1 | . ‘old-timer’ of the Skeena River; a Scotsman 
ane ooks jaded. ho had many tales to tell about the early days 
He is underpaid, and the Yukon “stampede”. all to hear. 
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picked like strawberries on the 
ground, in that new El Dorado up there. 
A man sitting under a tree, the vear 


before, happened to seratch the moss 


Wiis 


under him. Its lining of gravel was 
gold nuggets, a shining bed of them. 
His fortune was made in a twinkle of 


an eve. Think of it, man! Seratch 
the moss after your lunch, and if you 
are lucky, vou may not have to think 
of hard work any more! 

The trail from Asheroft to the Caribou 
was an old one. It had served in the 
Caribou gold rush in the sixties. But 
the rest of the way, more than a half, 
still had to be cleared. 

Before the rush began, the early 
settlers in the north had wind of the 
affair. Bishop Riddley preached, in his 
little church at Hazelton, that “the 
people of the earth soon would shift as 
His words sounded like 
a prophecy. Indians and white people 
have remembered them to this day. 
He had foreseen the Klondyke rush. 

Jimmy Deacon arrived at Hazelton 
from the south, in the spring, with the 
news that the trails to the north must 


never before.”’ 


He hired many 


made ready. 
Indians for the work. 
‘We started from our village here and 
improved the old Indian trail,’ Gama- 
nut, one of his Skeena men, told me. 
“At one place mv uncle carved a canoe 


at once be 


out of a large cottonwood tree trunk. 
But he made a poor job of it. It was 
narrow and unsteady in the water. The 


‘greenhorns’ using it later did not know 
how to handle it. They turned its 
stern ahead. Our people were amused, 
but it was not always funny. When the 
canoe upset, property was lost in the 
swift stream, sometimes lives.”’ 

The Ashcroft ‘stampeders’ began to 
arrive in June at Hazelton, after covering 
several hundred miles of a wretched 
trail. Heading north in a great hurry, 
they all wanted to arrive there first, to 
stake the best claims. 

John Connon drove past Hazelton 
with five pack horses and a collie dog, 


someone still remembers. He camped 
close to shore, one evening, on the 
upper Skeena. He crossed the river 


with his collie, in an Indian dug-out 
he found there, and discovered that the 
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The ““Kshan” or upper Skeena River canyon, 
feed for his horses was better on the 
other side. Leaving his dog behind, he 
went back for the horses. They were 


swimming in line, in front of his canoe, 
when the dog leaped into the river, to 
The leader, 


meet them in mid-stream. 

frightened, headed straight down the 

river, where they were drowned. The 

canyon Was a short distance below. 
Poor Connon in a few minutes lost 


tree with his 
a letter 


all he had. He blazed a 
axe and lamented his ill-luck in 


which he pencilled on the tree, for 
others to read. It could still be seen 
years later, just like the epitaph of the 
‘Poor Man’s trail’. With all he had 


left tied in a handkerchief, he continued 
his journey to the Klondyke, he and his 


dog. 

A wallet at one place was pegged to 
a tree, with the words: “A thousand 
miles to nowhere.”” The money and 


a letter of farewell inside were addressed 
to a relative in Ohio. They found their 
way there, after passing through several 
hands. 

The people on the trail were a strange 
the Indian Gamanut told me. 


sight, 
them looked like ghosts. He 


Some of 
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offered fresh salmon to a man who was 


hungry, at the headwaters of the 
Skeena:; he was eating strawberries. But 
he would not take the salmon. It was 


of no to him, he said, having no 
matches to start a fire. Looking wild, 
he said, “I am finished with the trail,” 
and hastened away. 

Two Englishmen from the old country 


use 


were trying to make a pot of soup, 
somewhere else, but couldn't. They 
couldn't do anything right, did not 


know anything. They were real ‘chee- 
chakos’; and they both talked at the 
same time. The wood they used was 
too green to give any heat, and they 
wondered what the matter. One 
of them, anyhow, didn’t care for soup 
without thyme. Had they any thyme ? 
And he was shocked when he found that 


was 


they had none. In fact they didn’t 
know what thyme was. He was sure 
that something was wrong. No one 
could live without thyme! 

Some Indians met an elderly man 


alone, a pack on his back, at Blackwater 
Lake. His only question was, ‘Where's 
the gold?’” They could not tell, and 
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he was vexed. He thought they were 
hiding it from him. 

“Do vou want food ?” they asked him, 
as he seemed plaved out. “Oh, I am 
not a bit worried,”’ he answered. ‘But 
I wonder how far I am from the gold 
diggings.” 

They heard of him later, after he had 
reached Telegraph Creek, on the Stikine. 
As usual he asked everybody. ‘‘Where’s 


the gold?’’ It was his obsession. That 
is why the people remembered him, 
among many others. 

An old Stikine woman there was 
sorry. “Could not someone go out and 
find some gold for him?” she went 
around asking. The natives in those 


days still sympathized with the white 
people. But while she was worrying, 
he went and sat on a Stikine Indian 
grave, outside the village. There he 
blew his brains out. 

Gamanoot met on the trail two girls 
with an old man, whom they called 
‘daddy’, and a young fellow, the husband 
of the elder, recently married. They 
well off, but lost their horses at 
Mountain. Poison Mountain 


were 
Poison 


hou District 


of British Columbia 


was a baneful spot, like Reduction Camp 
and Starvation Camp, at the head of 
the Skeena. Horses and cattle, when 
famished, would eat the young shoots 
of the poison weed, which looked like 
The weed was plentiful on 
the mountain which was named after 
it, that vear. The girls, packed their 
supplies on their backs, after they lost 
their horses there. People saw them 
later at the Summit, on the Pass, and 
they looked wretched, with their packs. 
Only the old man was with them. One 
of the girls kept a restaurant at the 
Atlin Lake ferry the year after, and the 
other danced around the tables, with the 
miners. 

The natives at Kispayaks village 
were kept busy taking ‘stampeders’ and 
their baggage in dug-out canoes across 
the Skeena. That was at one of the 
two most dangerous ferries of the 
whole trail, in the freshets of June and 
July. Cowboys with herds of horses 
and cattle for the Klondyke hailed the 
ferrymen from the far shore, and fixed 
it with them at so much per head to be 
taken The ferry-men made 
money that way. 


tobacco. 


across. 
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woman of the 


Cree k 
Photograph by J 





in old Indian suspension 
I 


from a draw 
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Tahltans, near Telegraph 


Teal 
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Strange animals made then 


ance across the river, one bright 


impenr- 


horh- 


ing. The Indians, who never had seen 
them before, thought that they were 
ghosts. But they were donkeys, ‘bur- 


as they were called, two hundred 
of them, each with an apparejo (pack 
The whole Indian village came down to 


ros 


the shore and looked at them. They 
were so much better than horses on the 
trail, their owner boasted. But their 
short Ie ys were against them in the 
. ; ps 
deep mud up the river. Their ecar- 
casses soon after filled the forest with 
flies and the poison weed on the 


mountain killed the rest. 

A circus was the next thing the 
Indians marvelled at. Its leader was a 
tall and slim fellow, who walked around 
with a long whip. In his troupe was 
an old man, the owner of the show, and 
his niece, a pretty girl, a tight 
dancer. The outstanding feature in the 
outfit were a splendid black horse, with 
a white star in its forehead: two circus 
dogs; a music box with rolls inside; and 
a large tent with red stripes and zig-zag 
trimmings all around. The tall fellow 
refused to have his black horse towed 


rope 


_— <_<. 


bridge at the Hagwelget canyon, Bulkley River, on the Yukon trat 
ng made about the time of the '98 stampede. 














rHE 


POOR 


MAN'S TRAIL Il 





Aisge (Sea-Gull), Intian village on the 


1sas 


burro! And he 
It was enough 


across the river like 
would not pay for him. 
for the Indians to have seen him. He 
could) swim the river like the 
pack horses, he declared. But the 
Skeena there is wide and treacherous. 
The horse, frightened, drifted down to 
er bend of the river, and was drowned 
before he could be reached with a dug- 
out. 

Herdsmen and 


ACTOSS 


cowboys drove cattle 
and horses northwards, to be turned to 
gold at the end of the trail. But they 
found it difficult to keep their herds 
teady the forest trail. The two 
ferries below and above Hazelton gave 
them much trouble. The mountain 
trail farther up mostly was forest and 


on 


canyon. Not a blade of grass much of 
the way, only leaves, fireweed, skunk 
cabbage. Indian rhubarb, nettles and 


the weed at Poison Mountain. 
“Our herd had to be rafted across the 


river at Kaldo, that’s where we had 
endless trouble,”’ Hankin still remem- 
bers. “While at the ferry, one end of 
the rope broke, and the raft swiftly 
drifted down with our Indian ‘captain’, 
Thomy, on it, and some baggage. The 


Babine 
Trail” 


River, n “Poor Man's 


passed. 


here the 


\ 


ar the Sreena, % 





‘Strong Rocks” (Toots) or Dandy Jim, a chief 
of tite Tah } €. al Telegraph Creek 
Photograph by J. A. Teil 
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{ , » Pr 
river was swollen, during the freshets 
and the waterfalls were not far below. 


Running down along the shore, we could 
not keep up with the raft in the race. 


“Soon we lost sight of it. Several 
timés we shouted, ‘Thomy, are you 
dead?” No answer. The worst had 
happened, we were sure. So we were 
going back to the herd, repeating, 


We stumbled 


‘Thomy, are you dead ?’ 


upon him, sitting on the little trail. 
He was too weak to answer. 
“The first thing he said was, ‘I want 


to go back home!’ We could not 
persuade him to change his mind, much 
as we needed him. He had fallen into 
the water close to shore, and had barely 
escaped with his life, hanging on to a 
branch. We gave him food, paid him 
off, and struggled along without him. 

“We lost many more head of cattle 
and ran short of provisions, before we 
reached the Stikine country. Our only 
food was beef, until we arrived at Teslin 
Lake with the remainder of our herd, 
after the cold weather had Set in. 

“We seemed to be the only ones to 
reach that far with a heavy outfit; but 
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we could not make the thing go. The 
last of our horses died there, and the 
water froz. into ice while we were 


building a raft, to get across. We had to 
butcher the cattle and ‘cache’ the meat. 

‘We went down to Dawson, intending 
back with sleds for the frozen 
meat. But the meat was tainted and 
spoiled, when we went back, late in the 
It had to be dumped into the 


to go 


spring. 
lake. 

“Just for 
way!” 

When it was too late in the autumn 
to go farther on the trail, some parties 
built cabins in haste or stopped at 
deserted Indian camps. 

Three ‘stampeders’ with six horses had 
gone as far as the trail to Telegraph 
Creek, but they could not ceach Tele- 
graph Creek before the heavy snowfalls. 
They built a cabin on the Spatsezee 
River and tried to winter their horses. 
The horses died. Had they gone thirty 
miles farther down, they would have 
found enough feed for them. But they 
did not know, and thes were at the end 
of their wits. 


this we had come a long 
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aT. AGNE 
ei 


lwo of the men went on their way to 
The third died alone in camp, 
and his body was found there by a 
surveyor named Dawson, who went 
through that country the following vear. 

The cabin behind which he was 
buried stood close to the trail. People 
stopped there and read his name cut 
with a knife into a log of the cabin. 
The letters were filled in with heavy 
red pencil. The date was written under, 
and Dawson’s signature. 

A wooden cross was planted on the 
grave. But this did not keep two 
groundhogs from digging right down 
from each side, and building their nest 


Dawson. 


under it. 

The roof of the 
the first time Angus miner, 
passed there, but the time it 
had fallen in. The name carved on the 
post was that of Henry Wright, from 
Montana. 


cabin still was on 
Beaton. a 


second 


Some white men with two Bear Lake 


Indians, Jim and Lyon, left Telegraph 
(‘reek late in the season. 





V. H. Blake 


“You had better turn back. There’s 
nothing but dead bodies on the Yukon 
trail,’ a white man told them. 

He was trying to frighten them, they 
thought, and made up their minds to 
keep on their way. 

Soon after they came to a tent out of 
which a stove pipe jutted, but without 
smoke. The tent flaps were open; yet 
there were no tracks in the deep snow 
around the tent. A man inside was 
lying down, as if asleep. 

The miners looked in as they passed, 
but would not step inside, for fear of 
being accused of murder. They travel- 
led on and on. 


A large tent had been blown down 
flat, near Teslin Lake, and a row of 
dead bodies was underneath. Frozen 


while asleep; the best way out. 

The Indians, Jim and Lyon, were glad 
to turn back when they reached Teslin 
Lake, for they were frightened. They 
would not be hired again as packers, but 
went to their hunting grounds in the 
woods, and staved there the following 
vear. 
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The St. Maurice Forges 


By R. C. Rowe 


Sa general rule history concerns 

itself mostly about affairs of 

government and conquest, and 
rarely about the more prosaic matters 
of industry. This is probably as _ it 
should be, but, on the other hand, 
industrial history 
fascinating story that is worth the 
telling. In this category we may quite 
safely include the history, or story, of 
the St. Maurice forges which contributed 
in no little measure to the development 
of Canada, and which played some part 
in shaping the political history of this 
country. Through the story of them 
run the threads of political intrigue and 
names that are famous in Canadian 
history. The destiny of the Forges has 
been affected by the cross-currents and 
eddies of human and national aspira- 
tions; but, in spite of everything, they 
were in more or less continuous operation 
for just over 150 vears—from 1733 to 
IS83 to be exact—and amid their smoke 
and grime the first seeds of Canadian 
industry were sown. 

The St. Maurice Forges lay on the 
right bank of the St. Maurice River, 
about nine miles northwest of the city 
of Three Rivers. The site on which 
they stood, now a_ partially wooded 


contains many a 


Lo 


farm, presents a scene Of quiet pastoral 
beauty, and it is hard to realize that 
this was once the site of a_ bustling 
industry and the home of a_ thriving 
community. 

In some respects the operations at 
the St. Maurice Forges were curiously, 
suggestive of the trends in modern 
industry. The iron was mined and 
smelted by one company, which also 
cut its own wood and made its own 
charcoal for blast furnace use. In ad- 
dition to turning out pig iron, the 
forges went into the manufacture ot 
iron goods both by casting and forging. 
The same company took the bog iron 
from the ground, and finally laid the 
finished iron product in the houses of 
consumers. The ore upon which the 
whole operation was founded was bog 
iron, or limonite, which we gather was 
of fair quality and had the added 
attractiveness of being easily obtain- 
able. It was low in sulphur and 
produced an excellent grade of tron. 
Naturally, a large part of the output 
of the Forges was disposed of in the 
form of pig iron; but, as we have 
already stated, the operators were 
engaged in the production of utensils. 
Thus, by 1747, we find that £21,000 
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worth of iron pans had been manu- 
factured. The output of this article 


was in addition to the production of 
bar iron and plough-shares. By 1769 
stoves were being produced, and a 
few years later, potash kettles. Axe 
heads were also made and a number of 
simaller utensils. So far as can be 
determined the articles produced at 
the Maurice were strictly 
utilitarian. 
Ornamental 


St. Forges 


grills ol cast 
ron, and the 
more fanciful 


types of casting 





such as those 
used in eccle- 
slastical  build- 
Ings, were 


avoided 
The complete 
the st. 


Forges 


story ol 


Maurice 


The docu- 


will probably never be told. 
mentary evidence covering their history 


is somewhat fragmentary, and _ there 
are many gaps which we can only fill 
in through the medium of our imagina- 
tion. The first official note of iron in 
this area is found in a report from one 
Sieur de la Potardiére to the Intendant 
Talon. This communication was the 
result of definite instructions from 
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Colbert to search for iron which 
might form the basis of an industrial 
enterprize for the struggling colonies of 
New France. Sieur de la Potardiére 
visited the iron deposits along the St. 
Maurice, but he was not favourably 
impressed, so Colbert’s scheme, although 
very sound, was shelved for the time 
being. That was in 1666. In 1672 
Frontenac visited the area and reported 


ore 
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The f rgees on the S/ 


sketches by L. R. O'Brien, first 
President of the Roval Canadian 
lcademy of irt, an ‘Picturesque 
Canada.” 
very fully to his home government, 


strongly urging that some move be 
made to exploit the deposits. There is 
something reminiscent of modern 


economic thought in the concluding 


paragraph of his letter:—‘*Moreover 
many men will be emploved at the 
works, and a market will thus be 


afforded for the surplus provisions which 
we have at our disposal’’. 
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But nothing was done, and the years 
Several farsighted men, 
of France, urged the 


marched on. 

great) servants 
government to take some steps to es- 
tablish an iron working industry; but 
their efforts were all without result, and 
it was not until 1733 that a company 
was formed to mine the ore deposits and 
The attempt, however, 
1735 the sur- 
which reverted to 


smelt the ore. 
failed and in 
rendered its 
the Crown. 


company 
rights, 
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Then, in October, 1736, a new company 
April 22nd, 1737, 
empowered La 


was formed, and on 
the King of France 
Compagnie des Forges to work the 
mines and smelt the What was 
perhaps more to the point, the King 
subsidized the venture to the extent of 
100,000 livres, and did not claim any 
rents or royalties or exact any of those 
perquisites which were considered quite 
and proper at that time. A 
considerable amount of land also 
ceded to the company so that it would 
have a source of wood supply for the 
manufacture of independent 
of the local farmers. 


ore. 


correct 
was 


charcoal, 
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Convent of the Ursulines at Three Rivers. Built Ancient Church of the Récollets at Three Rivers 
Built originally about the end of the Seventeenth 
Century. Since 1762 it has been accupied as a 
vear, burnt again in 1806 and reconstructed in 1807 place of worship by the Church of England 


in 1700, it was burnt in 1752, rebuilt the following 





Monastery of the Récollets at Three Rivers. Today occupied as the Rectory of the Church of England 
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The Forges at St. Maurice. From a pen-and-ink sketch made by Col. Piggott about 1825 
Public Archives of Canada 





Ruins of the “Grande Maison", the principal building of the St. Maurice Forges. 
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and slyly suggests the 
reason, “The iron 1 
good”, he says, “and 
can be very conveniently 
dispersed over the coun- 
try. These are, more- 
over, the only iron works 
in the country, from 
which everyone must 
supply himself with iron 
tools and what iron he 
wants. But the officers 
and servants belonging 
to the iron works appear 
to in very affluent 
circumstances.”’ 


Is 


be 


So the world marched 
on, and events were 
shaping themselves, far 
removed from the forges 
but inevitably affecting 
their destiny. On 
September 13th, 1759, 
the battle of the Plains 
of Abraham was fought 
and won, and on Septem- 


ber Sth, 1760, the ar- 
ticles of capitulation 
were signed. Under 
them the St. Maurice 
forges passed to the 


British Crown, and they 
were operated by the 
military authorities for 
some years. 

It of interest 
note that the forges 
played some part in the 


Ss to 
- l 
‘af 


. ald wz d t} at l ¢ ne 7 ; , 7A 1 t J if l omit , . * . 
The old windmill at Three Rivers, wall on 11 I tet thoy fer -rggerrcne final decision of the 
ifter the forges were established. The windmill was built with stone British G t ¢ 

on . . = ° : rer " 
from an earlier mill dating back to 169; ritish UOve rnment to 
retain Canada. While 


This period marked the beginning of 
the continuous operation of the forges, 
but the company got itself into dif- 
ficulties. In 1743, the King ordered the 
forges to be restored to the royal domain, 
and operations were carried out in his 
name, from which we gather that State 
operation was an early experiment in 
Canada. 

+ During August, 1749, the forges were 


visited by Peter Kalm, the Swedish 
naturalist and traveller, who describes 
them in his Travels into North 


America, published in 1771. The astute 
professor mentions as a matter of com- 
mon opinion that the forges were a 
liability instead of an asset to the Crown, 


the preliminary articles of peace between 
Britain and France were being drawn 
up, a very considerable weight of public 
opinion began to manifest itself against 
the retention of Canada. This was 
occasioned by the fact that the redis- 
tribution of territories presented a per- 
plexing problem for the negotiators, and 
Canada was weighed against a sugar 
island in the West Indies. Little enough 
was known of Canada in those days, and 
it was generally dismissed as a rather 
dismal place of snow and ice. It was 
only by the continual striving of states- 
men like Shelburne that Britain finally 
threw away the sugar island and kept 
Canada. In 1762, Shelburne made an 
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impassioned defence of 
the preliminary articles 
of peace which con- 
tained, as one of their 
conditions, the retention 
of Canada. He pointed 
out the trade advan- 
tages, and he referred to 
the products of the 
country; its furs, and 
“quantities of oil, whale- 
bone, andi n.”’ Among 
the assets he listed the 
St. Maurice Forges 
“which have in years 
past produced $00 tons 
of Bar and Cast Iron.” 

Colonel R. Burton, in 
reporting upon the 
forges in 1763, mentions 
that the iron produced 
found greatly 
any made 
and even 


‘"was 
superior to 
in America, 
exceeds that imported 
from Sweden’’. The 
colonel is very forthright 
in condemnation of 
those who had operated 
the forges for the French 
King, and roundly ac- 
cuses them of fraud. 

In 1765 the 
were turned over to the 
civil government by the 
military authorities, and 
in 1767 they again 
passed into private 
hands. The project was 


forges 


All that remains 


under the management 
of a man named Pellis- 
sier, who was evidently a first class 
manager, but suffered from the dis- 


advantage that he could not keep his 
nose out of politics. Under his manage- 
ment the forges prospered exceedingly, 
but his loyality to the English King was 
very frail, and he became involved in 
the invasion of Canada by the Americans 
in 1775. He went so far as to supply 
the Americans with shot for the bom- 
bardment of Quebec, and _ generally 
conducted himself in such a manner 
that he stood an excellent chance of 
being shot as a traitor. However, getting 
wind of the defeat of the Americans, 
Pellissier managed to escape across the 
boundary, taking with him all the 
available funds of the forges. 
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A glimpse of the St. Maurice 


gol througen the trees 


River ts 


For a few more years they remained 
under French management, and then 
passed into a period of constantly 
changing ownership, finally coming 
under the control of a number of 
gentlemen evidently possessed of sport- 
ing instincts, for we find that the 
Tally-ho Hunt Club was founded at the 
St. Maurice Forges, which became 
almost synonymous with fox-hunting, 
hard riding, and lavish entertainment. 
Finally, echoes of dissatisfaction began 
to reach the Government. There were 
abuses of the rights of the ordinary 
people of the district, and a Royal 
Commission, having enquired into the 
whole matter, recommended that the 
system of leasing on the part of the 








be abandoned and _ that 
sold. This was done, and 

passed again into new 
operated successfully 
though a great many 


Government 
the forges be 
in 1847 they 
hands and were 
for several vears, 
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the iron requirements of the country at 
that time. Today produce iron 
from our own ores, and, therefore, while 
we have travelled far industrial 
paths in other directions, we have gone 


we ho 


along 
















legal tangles ae » = — it baekward here. There is food for thought 
. vo S ‘ rs ow < . . " . . . 
connection with squatters’ rights On in this fact; but, in pondering it, we must 
a large tracts of land originally held : F ; ; 

; . not forget that the wide picture of world 
by those who leased from the Govern- . 

. a .., economies has changed beyond recogni- 
ment. The last change of active owner- + ~~ a a ~ 
ship took place in 1876 when Mr, [0m from the period when the St. 
George MacDougall took the forges over. Maurice Forges were laving th 3 found \- 
He operated them until the summer of tons of Canadian industry. Therefore, 
1883, when they were finally closed down. While we may regret that Canada has 

This, in brief, is the history of an no basic iron mining industry today, we 
industrial development intimately en- must remember that any resurrection 
twined with Canada’s early history. It along these lines will not begin in the 
is interesting partly because the St. Maurice Forges for the production 
enterprize had political — effects of iron from them is hardly prac- 
which have affected the destiny of ticable under modern conditions. 
this country, They be- 
and also be- longed to 
cause it has a Ae another day 
certain COoll- ve Pa | nd age 
parative val- : ." They served 
ue. In the ‘ : their purpose 
: ge Ke My ‘| Sit i Wha J > 
days of the ©, iy and passe¢ on, 
St. Maurice wn Ae leaving us 
‘ = - ; 
Forges, [i asi. only a pie- 
Cunada was “ 24 turesque 
relatively a FORGES piece of his- 
heavy produc- iV > he torv, and an 

avy] ye : ¥, 
er of iron SAIN MAURICE example in 
trom domes- Ces FORGES. ETABLIFS EN 1730 , persistence 
ticores. True, & PAR POULIN DE FRANCHEVILLE, ® and dogged 


production, ; PURENT CINDUSTRIE PRINCIPALE determina- 
viewed in the SOUS LE REGIME FRANCAIS Pe tion to 
light of pres- EY NE CESSERENT D'ETRE EN © develop an 
ent-day _ fig- OPERATION QU EN 1880. ~ iron industry 
ures, Was » which we, in 
small; but it ST MAURICE KORGES. » our own days 
was sufficient , and times, 
to supply a THESE FORGES might do well 
large part of ; ESTABLISHED IN 1730, to emulate. 


BY POULIN 








WERE THE FOREMOST INDUSTRY 
’ UNDER THE FRENCH REGIME 
AND CONTINUED IN OPERATION 
P UNTIL 1880 “ 
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ce plaque on the cairn marking the site of the first iron 


furnace in Canada. 











The Orchard of Nova Scotia 


By Berton E. Rosinson 


CCORDING to those men who — since 1604, when deMonts built a tort 

make the study of prehistoric at the place which the Indians called 

days their pastime,atremendous Taoopsek, but which he called Port 
forest-fire once swept over western Nova Royal. 


Scotia, and wrought terrific damage to Two vears alter the foundation of 
nearly all that part of the province which this fort came the first attempt at fruit- 
lies west and south of a line from the growing in this district which is now 


town of Windsor to Halifax. Not only one of the foremost fruit areas of the 
were the standing trees destroyed, but British Empire. Biencourt, Known in 
the muleh soil was burned, leaving the Canadian history principally because he 
land a treeless, rocky barren. For some was the son of Baron de Poutrincourt, 
reason, however, the fire missed a strip judged the climate of Nova Scotia by 


of country some eighty miles long, vary- its latitude, which is that of southern 
ing in width from five to fifteen miles, France, and therefore planted some 
extending from Windsor to Annapolis, lemon and orange seeds at Port Royal. 
and confined in the narrow valley The infant industry did not prosper; in 


between the hills known as the North three months the trees reached a height 
and the South Mountains. That region, of about a foot. Then they languished. 
still the most fertile and inviting of all In 1633, hardier fruit in the form of the 
Nova Scotia, is known today by the apple was brought to the country by 
name of the Annapolis Valley, and has one Pierre Martin, who planted young 
been a centre of industry in the province Gravenstein trees at Belle Isle, near the 
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L t ‘por t Port Williams In many cases, the men who grow the appl pick 
them in the trehouses and load them on the steamer 
Photograph by E. Gr m, Vi 
habitation of Champlain, at Lower miles wide. The western section of the 
Granville. The way in which these’ valley is about sixty miles long, and 
trees flourished attracted many other tapers in width down to about five 


settlers, and by 1760, when the British 
came from Massachussetts to take the 
place of the exiled French Acadians, 
there were many orchards scattered as 
far along the valley as Cornwallis, now 
Kentville. From that small beginning 
the apple-growing industry in the An- 
napolis Valley has grown until 
have reached the high gross of over two 
million barrels. 

The valley may be said to divide 
naturally into two parts. One of these 
slopes to the east, and is drained by the 


cTODS 


Cornwallis, the Gaspereau and the 
Pereaux Rivers, flowing into Minas 
Basin. The other part slopes toward 


the west, and is drained by the An- 
napolis River, much longer and larger 
than anv of the three others, flowing 
into the Bay of Fundy. The height of 
land dividing these parts lies between 
the towns of Kentville and Bermick, 
making the first part of the valley about 


twenty miles long and roughly fifteen 


miles at Annapolis Royal. 

The eastern part of the valley carries 
the greatest geographic and _ historic 
interest. Each of the rivers, the Corn- 
wallis, the Gaspereau, and the Pereaux, 
forms a small valley of its own, ending 
in the tidal marshes covered twice a 
day by the Fundy tides, which bring 
in their rush from twenty to forty feet 
of water, covering what was but a few 
hours before a long, level reach of red, 
silty mud. The early French settlers 
recognized the fertility of these marshes, 
and built long dykes to keep out the 
tides. Their labour was rendered all 
the easier by the periods of low tide 
each day, and they built the dykes so 
thoroughly that in many parts of this 
district the land which they reclaimed 
is still in use, with the French dykes 
still protecting it. 

In the middle one these smaller 
valleys, the Cornwallis division, lie the 
important towns of Wolfville and Kent- 


of 
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The lovely valley of the G 
ville and the historic Grand Pré region. 
At Grand Pré, forming a background for 
the Memorial Chapel, which is an exact 
replica of the French Acadian Church 
of Saint Charles, still stands a group of 
willows which were there during the 
Acadian period, from 1625 to 1755. 
About three miles away along the rolling 
uplands is the town of Wolfville, the 
cultural centre of the Annapolis Valley. 
Seven miles farther with a long, 
narrow strip of dyke-land lying bet ween 
the banks of the river and the uplands 
on side, lies Kentville, the 
important distributing centre for apples. 
Between Wolfville and Kentville, 
located about a mile from the railway 


on, 


each most 


which serves this district, is Port 
Williams, a tiny apple-shipping port 
around which gathers the story of a 


business romance. In 1927 a prominent 
shipper, thinking that a certain move 
the part of some large carriers of 
apples from Halifax to Europe was a 
preliminary to monopoly control, decided 
to embark upon a project of independent 
shipping from this little village, situated 
on the banks of a small tidal stream that 
at low tide is a mere trickle of water. 


on 
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ispereau in Springtime 


As 
tramp steamers, 
little stream, and 
apples brought to 
motor truck. Such 
this venture that by 1933 nearly half 
a million barrels of apples annually 
passed down the little river that leads 
to Port Williams from Minas Basin, and 
the tramp steamers were replaced by 
modern with 


experiment he chartered three 
brought them up the 
loaded them with 
Port Williams by 


was the 


an 


success ol 


new, very fruit-carriers 
ventilated holds. This has been the 
only experiment in direct shipping of 


apples; all other buyers ship by rail to 
Halifax and thence by boat to Europe. 

The Gaspereau Valley, lving to the 
south of the Cornwallis division, is a 
short, narrow valley beginning in the 
hills of central Nova Scotia and ending 
at Avonport, where the river flows over 
tidal marshes into Minas Basin. Almost 
the entire Annapolis Valley is served by 
electric power from the upper 
of the Gaspereau River. 

The Pereaux Valley to the north ends 
abruptly with the ridge known locally 
as the North Mountain. This ridge ts 
a continuation of the Cobequid range. 
The North Mountain near the 


reaches 


ends 
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mouth of the Pereaux River in the long, 
spruce-cloaked, amethyst-studded shoul- 
der of Cape Blomidon, jutting out into 
Minas Basin. The summit of this 
mountain was the mythical abode of 
Glooskap, titular deity of the Micmac 
Indians. There are still extant a great 
many legends about Glooskap, some of 
which are told in. Cyrus Mac Millan’s 
books of Indian folk lore. The highest 
point of the mountain, a few miles west 
of the Cape, is known as the Look-Off, 
from which can be seen on a clear day 
five counties of Nova Scotia and two of 
New Brunswick 

That part of the Annapolis Valley 
that is drained by the Annapolis River 
is a repetition of the country to the east. 
The orchards roll in never-ceasing, al- 
regularity to the 
wooded heights of the hills. One cannot 
mistake the fact that the whole country 
has grown up around the apple industry. 


monotonous 


most 


\t every station along the railroad 
there are long, one-story warehouses; 
and every few miles there is a_ by- 


products plant which uses sub-standard 
fruit. Cider and vinegar factories,dis- 
tilleries for apple brandy, evaporating 
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summult Of Blomidon. the home of Glooskapb. seven counties may be seen 


plants, dot the landscape at every rail- 
way shipping point. 
Annapolis Royal, at the extreme west 


of the Annapolis Valley, has a great 
deal of historic interest. Not far from 
the town is the site of Champlain’s 


habitation of 1606, where the Order of 
the Good Time served to shorten the 
long Nova Scotia winter nights for 
French settlers. Within the town itself 


are the remains of Fort Anne, a mute 
reminder that the town changed hands 
six times between 1604 and 1710, when 
it became British permanently. The 
first vessel to be launched in North 
America was built here, the first cereal 
and root-crops in Canada were sown 


here, and the first conversion to Christi- 
anity in Canada was made under French 
occupation of Port Royal. The name 
of the town was changed to Annapolis 
toyal in 1710, when Colonel Francis 
Nicholson captured the port from the 
French garrison under Subercase. 

Other than recently-erected 
rials, little remains in the Annapolis 
Valley to remind one of the days of 
French occupation. Those who did the 
work of expulsion did it very thoroughly. 


memo- 
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wille of 


the First Fort or 
j 


r 
” 
of the Good Time 


single Acadian 
district from 


There is not today a 
family resident in the 
Windsor to Annapolis. The Loyalists 
and English immigrants from Massa- 
chussets during the vears 1756-60 took 
up practically every available bit 
cultivated land, and the country is 
populated today almost altogether by 
their descendants. The few remaining 
Micmac Indians are clustered in small 
reservations in the woods that cover the 
South Mountain. 

The thrifty, persevering habits of the 
third race to inhabit this country have 


of 


Hahit 


and birtnpl 


ution of Port Royal, built in 1605 Hlome of ti 
ice of Canadian literature and drama 
left their mark upon the land. It is 


very beautiful—during blossom time one 
may travel for eighty miles under almost 
an of apple-blossoms—but the 
beauty well-ordered, artificial. The 
wild ruggedness that is so characteristic 
of much of the Canadian scene is lacking. 
In the Annapolis Valley one might well 
imagine that one was travelling in the 
the farms of the 


arch 


Is 


midst of Kentish farms 
of 
apples in the area proudly called **The 


forefathers those who now grow 


Orchard of the Empire.” 
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Varsh Harrier comes 


i rit 


risk our guns and purge 
our fields 
KRHAPS you were privi- 
leged once to be a care- 


free, country boy or girl. or 
had to the country in- 
termittently. Perhaps even now 
you are at that enviable stage 


aCCeSS 


of life. If so vou will realize, 
more perhaps than the un- 
interrupted city dweller does 
the subtle allurements of the 
quiet, out-of-the-way places. Through 


all your days you will not likely forget 
the happy abandon that accompanied 
you in your earliest adventures through 
fields and woodlands. 

If you are an average Canadian you 
will probably recall, as each recurring 
summer swings round, some of your 
initial meetings with the wild creatures 
of the countryside. The teetering sand- 
pipers on the sand-ribbed beaches, the 
unsuspecting brood of bluebirds in the 
old apple orchard, the dead basswood 
where the flickers dwelt, the _ first 
partridge that roared upward from your 
path—some such intimacies of by-gone 
days _ will among your cherished 
portions of remembrance as you wend 
vour way along the years. With little 
prompting memories will lurk around 
you to slip quietly into the strife and 
glamour of your sterner life. Often, 
amid stark realities, you will pause to 
dream of other summer days, and the 


be 


chances are that foremost of all your 


erstwhile acquaintances of rural haunts 
will be the birds. 

Canada is the recipient annually of 
a varied, though  sadly-diminished, 
throng of feathered visitors. From her 


southerly borders to the shores and 


Feathered Friends 


By Joun Peter Turner 







Photographs by 
L. Mel. Terrill. 
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islands of the Arctic Sea, there 
lies a huge bird nursery. As 
spring approaches in the north- 
ern realms and crooning south- 
winds blow, a weird, primeval 
force waves magic wands across 
the southern continent and 
temperate zones. The myster- 
of migration shakes 


ious instinet 
off a brief lethargy on_ restless 
wings. A great obsession whose begin- 


nings lie buried in ages which conceived 
the configurations of the earth’s land 
surfaces an irresistible urge of 
creative cause and origin sweeps 
within its folds an illimitable organism 
of bird life. From Patagonia, from 
Brazil, from Panama, from the shores of 
the Caribbean and the Mexican Gulf 
from every portion of the south there 
comes an eager and impatient host of 
occupation. The call of northern spring- 
time has been sounded. Our summer 
birds are on the way. 

Winter wanes. As bare spaces appear 
in melting fields and roadways, a little 
migrant clothed in tinted grey, with 
vellow throat-patch, black shirt-band 
and ear tufts, arrives from the Southern 
States in scattered flocks. By late 
February or early March, this first fear- 
less sojourner from the south the 
horned lark trills his pure snatch of 
song from earthen clod, or, rising on 
soaring wings above the dreary scape, 
spills his brief ditty on the frost-tinged 
air. A few crows tour overhead with 
raucous salutations. Against the clouds 
a harrow of grey geese trails northward. 
All else is void of bird life, save perhaps 
some roving troupe of winter grosbeaks, 
redpolls, chickadees or snow buntings, 
and the busy tap of woodpecker or 
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nuthatech. The 
earth patches 
widen; willows by 
soggy streams 
flaunt woolly tips; 
green begins at the 
edges of the prairie 
sloughs; and on the 
open ground, often 





Each setting of 
the sun now hears 
the devout and 
candid vesper 
sparrows lisping 
their evening lines; 
and,deep in the bos- 
ky shade of humid 
thickets known 
only to the few, the 


near lingering 

snow, four or five owlish woodecock 
greyish eggs blinks away the 
splashed with pur- day. Aloof, in bed 
plish brown are of leaves his 
nestled mid with- crouching spouse 
ered grass. Late serenely invisible 
storms may come Youns Kinahirds to casual eyes 
with sleet or driv- : cuddles her four 


ing rain, but safely 
established in his summer realm the 
horned lark, the precursor of a teeming 
throng, sustains his tinkling strain above 
the guarded nest. 

Nights are cold; but each day’s sun 
brings its increasing warmth. Lowland 
ponds glaze over, thawing by day. A 
thousand miles away, as evening falls 
on basking bayous in some tropic isle, 
an orange-brown plover, faced with 
black and white, suddenly forsakes his 
languid haunts of leisure. Rising toward 
the obscure blue he fades away; and 
sunrise, far to the north, sees him on 
nimble feet searching the drab margins 
of some chill-swept pond. To lonesome 
calls a petulant answer — “‘kildeer, 
kildeer’’— falls from the upper air; and, 
stooping on curving wings, a mate comes 
down to fulfil an age-old mystery. 
Later the farm lad as he plods the fields 
disturbs a scurrying bird that, joined 
by her helpmate at the first alarm, 
flounders with pleading make-believe of 
broken wing to draw intrusion from her 
four blotched eggs. 

Beauty of song and mating calls soon 
sound from every side. Hepaticas, adder 
tongues, trilliums deck the woods. The 
wild crocus spreads its bloom upon the 
plains. Frogs strum in the lowlands with 
discordant glee. From every wayside 
tangle the busy song-sparrow pours out 
his joy of life the while his patient 


partner dreams in her sheltering nest. 
‘As if too happy and too free to trim 
his notes and sing a perfect measure’, 
the robin chortles careless medleys from 
his high-perched vantage. 


drab eggs. At dusk 
her uncouth suitor soars above the trees, 
twitters his nuptial lay, and swoops in 
frenzied tryst back to his eerie bogs. 

Spring is in full acclaim. April days 
grow softer in the moistening air. A 
great awakening stirs through field and 
woodland. The eastern meadowlark 
whistles his plaintive notes from pasture- 
lands; his western cousin adds his flute- 
like keys to booming choruses of prairie 
grouse. Redwings gurgle by every rush- 
grown swamp, now swinging on slender 
reeds to voice their merriment, now 
flaunting scarlet epaulets in springtime 
fancy. In gay and festive mood the 
bobolinks, undimmed by travel from 
their tropic climes, compose rich melodies 
above the meadows. 

Scores of different travellers, seized 
by the ancient urge, flit through the 
star-lit nights or battle wind and storm. 
The swallows, aerial artists of the sum- 
mer days, trail past to favourite haunts; 
and, seeming to modulate the jingle and 
outburst of blithe voices, the friendly 


bluebirds the confiding couriers of 
happiness trill softly on the air. 
Mornings find countrysides rife with 


pulsing life. An army of gleaners assails 
the insect world; immeasurable quan- 
tities of weed seeds are consumed; and, 
coursing tirelessly from morn till dark, 
the marsh harrier, red-tail and their kin 
the innocent “hen-hawks’”’ and helpers 
of unappreciative man drift north- 
ward from Argentine and Yucatan to 
purge a continent of countless pests. 
May sunshine brings the last gay 
troubadours to northern haunts. Small 
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(Top)—Spare me! I will scour your meadows—young Marsh Harrier. 
(Centre)—Wanted— Mice and other pesky things by three young Screech Owls 
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warblers of everv hue from Mexico, 
the West Indies and Brazil, fly- 
catchers and vireos from Cuba, Costa 
Rica and Colombia, kinglets from 
Guatemala, cuckoos from the Indies 
and the valley of the Amazon, wrens 
from the borders of the Gulf, king- 
fishers, doves and tanagers from 
Panama, thrushes from the Middle 
States and semi-tropics, a score of 
sparrow kin from a wide range, 
goldfinches from the Southern States, 
bitterns, herons, 


shore birds, waders 
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water birds, owls and others have from crowding nests and hours of song 


answered the primordial call. grow fewer. Major assaults upon the 

A veritable avalanche of summer insect horde are launched. Grubs, bee- 
tourists, unobtrusive and welcome, dress- tles, cut-worms, weevils, grasshoppers, 
ed in the utmost finery of their kind, cinch-bugs, wheat pests, crickets, mice, 
spreading cheer and comfort along the gophers all insect and rodent de- 
way and paving by service and sacrifice — structionists are hunted assiduously 
a thousand-fold, have sought Canadian and incessantly to meet an insatiable 
wavsides and demand for sus- 
thickets as trap- tenance. And, 


mounted on his 
lookout, the king- 
bird, plucky little 
corporal of the air, 
keeps perpetual 
watch for thieving 
cTOWS and black- 
birds to launch 
punitive attacks 
upon all such pil- 
lagers of eggs and 
young and every 
passing insect. 

While summer 
ripens the young 
grow strong of 
wing. In _ brief 
respite from 
domestic cares 
flocks assemble by 
families and clans. 
At last the season 
of maturity arrives 
and nights again 
gTOW chill. Again 
the witchery of in- 
herent stimulus 
stirs in the feath- 
ered breasts, and 
southward the 
valiant travellers 
wend their way. 
Lingering to the 
last the quiet and 
gentle bluebird, 
hinting of leafless 
days, trills a sad 
farewell. 

Strange is the 
person who expe- 
riences no emo- 
tional reflections 
from the birds 
along rural walks 
of life: and strange 
indeed is the man 
who can view with 


sients and neigh- 
bours. The beau- 
ideals of summer 
have returned. The 
immaculate cedar 
Waxwings ec- 
centric personages 
of orchards and 
shaded roadsides 
are here to plan 
their annual spree 
of cherries, varying 
their diets of can- 
kerworms, winged 
insects, cedar buds 
and berries. The 
dashing orioles, 
rich in fiery orange, 
have self-conscious- 
ly pre-empted 
the ornamental 
trees of townsman 
and farmer from 
which to suspend 
their summer 
homes. The dimin- 
utive and = coura- 
geous ruby-throats 
—beloved humming 
birds of window 
box and garden 
have found the 
forests of the fur 
country with their 
many wildflowers 
as ready to their 
liking as the envi- 
rons of the city or 
the Venezuelan 
jungle. And with 
but few exceptions 
all the winged 
tourists have put 
their trust in man. 
Countless fledg- 
lings begin to claim 
attention. Gaping 
maws are stretched Young Flickers await events in world affairs. callous disregard 
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the 
species. 


gradual passing away of many 
For of all the dwellers of the 
quiet places be they of garden, 
marshland, forest, shore or plain 
none so nearly portray the attributes 
inseparable from our own existence. 
To envisage a countryside without its 
birds is to picture a desolation, a cheer- 
less, silent abode of man, unadorned, 
unattended and unsung, given over to 
the uncurbed ravages of devouring 
insect pests and rodents. 

Yet the facts are ever present that 
each year a shrinkage in numbers, or 
a complete wiping away, of some species 
of bird life is taking place; that every 
passing season becomes more perilous 
for the striving migrants of the air; and 
vet birds are more efficient in the sup- 
pression of insects than all other 
agencies combined. Conditions favour- 
able to the winged dwellers of the wild 
decrease as the attainments of humanity 
increase. 

Even man’s imported starlings and 


sparrows have assailed the bluebird’s 
summer home in hollow stump and 
bird-box. The passenger pigeon, heath 
hen, Labrador duck, whooping crane, 


Eskimo curlew and others have gone; 
the golden plover, marbled godwit, 
long-billed curlew, trumpeter swan 
perhaps the bluebird draw near their 
end. Most of the shore birds snipe, 
plover, sandpipers and the like now 
have a very slender hold on life, and 
many ducks are threatened. 

Guns and the destruction of nesting 
sites have taken a terrific toll; and the 
voices of those who perceive many 
inevitable losses within a few decades 
among the feathered denizens of North 
America, unless extreme and drastic 
measures are adopted, rise in lamentation 
and warning that all thinking people 
may take heed and join in preventing 
what from every point of view would 
be a dire calamity. 

An inherent love of the outdoors is 
characteristic of Canadian. Even 
among the Indians and, later, the 
explorers, voyageurs and early settlers, 
it was to the wildflowers and the birds 
that man so often turned for something 
pleasing to the eye. To these same 
diversified adornments of Nature we 


turn today and popular sentiment leans 


ever toward a more rational preserva- 
tion of the wild things of the countryside. 
And we begin to realize what conserva- 
tion signifies—that in its most practical 
sense it is tantamount to putting money 
in the bank. 

Leagues, associations and 
have become an economic 
immense range and benefit in the con- 
servation of feathered life, but undreamed 
potentiality rests in the hands of 
individuals. Witness a little refuge at 
the Lake of Two Mountains on the lower 
reaches of the Ottawa—a charming golf 
club and bird haven combined. Stirred 
to protective action by young and 
irresponsible vandals carrying firearms 
or bent on egg-collecting and by wander- 
ing hunters and trappers of questionable 
license, the Whitlock Golf Club, located 
at Hudson Heights, Quebec, posted its 
confines against trespass and joined a 
study of bird needs to that of mashies 
and niblicks. Attractive bird houses 
erected in suitable locations, each com- 
memorative of prowess on the links and 
bearing the donor’s name, small signs on 
the fairways to mark the homes of 
ground-nesting birds, and close super- 
visory protection against foes of earth 
and air, have rewarded a never-failing 
interest among members and _ visitors 
in a constantly increasing attendance of 
summer migrants and winter residents. 
Here, on the wooded hillside, the ruffed 
grouse rears her brood; the woodcock 
claims possession of the alder swales. 
There amid entrancing woodland and 
flowering meadows the bluebirds, wrens 
and martins find their cottages secure. 
Tanagers, kildeers, doves, warblers, 
orioles, waxwings, vireos and all the long 
list of songsters have responded to the 
eall of friendship. But the Whitlock 
Bird Sanctuary is not without its silent 
tragedies. Only a few weeks ago, a 
horned lark gave up her plucky life 
sheltering her fledgelings in a storm of 
hail, and those of understanding heart 
succoured her helpless young by patient 
nursing to send them on their way. 

Trees and flowers can be replanted or 
grown from seeds; birds once gone are 
lost forever, and no fond recollection of 
other days nor call of springtime can 
bring them back again. 


societies 
force of 
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Top)—Serenely invisible to casual eyes, 
the Woodcock cuddles four drab CZRS 


(Centre)—The brooding Whip-poor-will 
vies with the Woodcock in protective 
markings. 


(Lower Left)— Nesting Kildeer. 


(Lower Right)—The beloved Ruby Throat 


of window box and garden. 
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The Bavon, 


French have made some not very successful 


temple of Angkor Thom, on whose towers one can still see the blurred faces o 
attem pls al restoratton 





ANGKOR—Home of Vanished Gods 


By E:ten WER 


ROM Bangkok, capital of Siam, 
the railway runs east to Aranya 
Pradesa on the borders of Cam- 
bodia in Indo-China. From there a 
gravel road takes one the 150 kilometers 
to Angkor, where are to be found the 
remains of a civilization which wags still 
flourishing in 1100 A. D., which dis- 
appeared some time later, and was 
forgotten for centuries. Sixty-odd vears 
Mouhot, a French naturalist, un- 
expectedly came upon these lost cities 
of the jungle, and since then arche- 
ologists have continued to amplify his 
discoveries. A reproduction of Angkor 
Vat at the Colonial Exposition in Paris 
inspired the desire to see the original, 
and, as a consequence, a hot afternoon 
in March found me on the station plat- 
form of Aranya, looking for the “boy” 
who was to drive me to Angkor. The 
chauffeur found, and customs and im- 
migration formalities complied with at 
the neighbouring French station of 
Poipet, I set out on the last lap to my 
destination. 
It was a strange journey. The road 
was built high over the dried-up rice 
fields and stretched ahead—straight 


ago 


as 


far as the eye could see. The monotony 
was occasionally broken by fugitive 
purple hills which appeared in the hazy 
distance and then unaccountably dis- 
appeared. Sometimes we passed minia- 
ture ponds, poor remnants of the rainy 
season, but which were still the rendez- 
vous for water birds and cattle. 

As evening drew on it became apparent 
that the haze which had fled before us 
was the smoke of fires which seemed to 
spring up all around us in the darkness, 
and which were feeding on the dried 
stubble of the paddy fields, and even 
encroaching on the clumps of jungle 
which we occasionally penetrated. They 
approached like moving walls up to the 
edge of the roadway, and their crackling 
sounded ominous in the dead stillness 
of those spaces. In spite of the dark- 
ness the heat continued to be oppressive, 
and was only relieved by the intervals 
of jungle which off a clammy 
coolness which was gratefully received, 
although by the time I arrived at the 
Hotel des Ruines at Angkor my face 
and hands were actually sticky from the 


gave 


muggy alr. 
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Figures of dancing girls carved on the walls of the upper terrace of Angkor Vat 


The two bars of the 


opening seen lo the right are carved of stone. 


An outlying shrine in the jungle of Angkor Park 


in which the service of Buddha superseded that 
The figure of the ‘‘great teacher” can be 
discerned through the doorway. 


of Siva 





A final bend in the road, and there 
sprang out of darkness five golden lotus 
towers, unreal against the background of 
the night, the illuminated towers of 
Angkor Vat,—dramatie and satisfying 
goal of the day’s journey! 

Around the hotel all was bustle and 
excitement; half-naked little brown boys 
were carrying sputtering torches made 
of rolled palm leaves stuffed with resin, 
which occasionally threatened to blaze 
up disastrously and had to be extin- 
guished with much stamping and chat- 
tering. There was to be a performance 
of Cambodian dances before the temple 
that evening, so after a hasty dinner 
I walked over the long, stone causeway 
that spans the moat surrounding Angkor 
Vat, and took my place on the terrace 
in front of the temple, behind the semi- 
circle of small boys who, squatted on 
the stones, propped their torches in 
front of them with bamboo sticks as 
footlights for the performers. 

To the monotonous, strange music 
of pipe and drum the dancers finally 
appeared, assuming the same postures, 
and clad in the same type of costumes 
as I discovered later were carved on the 











ANGKOR 


walls of Angkor Vat and the Bayon of 
Angkor Thom. It seemed as if the old 
temple had come again to life, that in 
its mysterious depths stirred again the 
people of the Khmers—a race whose 
rise and fall still constitute the great, 
unsolved mystery of the East. 

The dances proceeded decorously and 
ceremoniously, displaying none of the 
frenzied and voluptuous character that 
westerners are apt to associate with 
Oriental dancing. Dressed in glittering 
jackets, the traditional skirt caught up 


between the legs, broad sash _ tied 
around the hips and hanging down 
straight in front, their heads crowned 


with a metallic, spiked head-dress, faces 
whitened with rice powder, and arms 
and legs gleaming with bangles and 
anklets, the dancers assumed in succes- 
sion the postures significant of the 
emotions they wished to express, de- 
picting in pantomime a story—usually 
some tale from Cambodian history. 
The flickering light of the torches, the 
incredible postures of the dancers, their 
white, the un- 
natural movements, 


faces, 
their 


expressionless 
restraint of 
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One of the four outer towers placed on the highest 
terrace of Angkor Vat. Even these outside walls, 
high over the 


jungle, have their share of carving. 





Bas-relief on one of the galleries of the Bayon, showing at the top a ship of the Khmers riding through 
a school of fish, and beneath, some of the daily activities of these peoples. 





+2 ( 


rway at the north end of the Royal 


lL mythical 


gave one the impression of a fantastic 
This impression was intensified 
by the monotonous rhythm of the 
music. Finally, however, the dancers 
made their last slow, graceful exit up the 
temple steps and we, escorted by the 
boys, who, with the hope of pennies in 
store, had become very lively, and waved 
their torches about with great gusto 
proceeded back to the hotel, and left 
Angkor to gather again into itself the 
ghosts of the Khmers. 

While Angkor cannot give the tourist 
the thrill that Mouhot experienced when, 
unexpectedly, out of the deep jungle, 
he saw the towers of a forgotten city, 
vet it intrigues one by its mystery, 
which the years since Mouhot’s discovery 


dream. 


have failed to solve. And to the ad- 
venturer who is willing to essay the 
unmarked jungle, there still remains 


the exciting possibility of bringing to 
light even more remarkable ruins than 
those vet discovered. Those buildings, 
however, which lie in the compass of 
Angkor Park, and which have been made 
through the road-building 
the French, offer intensely 


accessible 
energy of 
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Terrace where the elephant motif ts replaced by that of the 
! creature that carried the Hindu god Vishnu wherever he willed 


interesting excursions to the less-ad- 
venturous soul. 

In my explorations I proceeded first 
to Angkor Thom, site of the capitol of 
the Khmers. It is approached over a 
causeway which is guarded on either 
side by a huge Naga, or snake, upheld 
by gigantic figures. The moat which it 
spans is now dry and serves as a pasture 
for cattle, and the gigantic figures 
holding the Naga are broken and de- 
faced. The causeway crossed, one passes 
through a gate which is just wide enough 
to accommodate a car, and is. sur- 
mounted by a stone face—or rather by 
four faces, for from whichever point of 
the compass one observes he is met by 
these human features, smiling, frowning, 
or indifferent. 

Entering the city from the direction 
of the Vat, one comes first to the Bavon, 
a building of unbelievable architectural 
extravagance, which once served as 
temple to the royal city. The jungle 
has long ago worked its will with the 
structure, and in spite of efforts at 
restoration its corridors are choked with 
stones dislodged by the roots of trees 
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The inside causeway of Angkor Vat spans the large outer court of the temple 
cloister-like enceinte, the walls of which are elaborately carved from base to roc 
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and leads to the second 


f to illustrate the history 


and traditions of the Khmers. 


and plants which have penetrated its 
masses. It is surmounted by towers, 
once gilded, from which the faces of 
Siva the Destrover still gaze in blurred 
disdain or smiling complacency at the 
ruins below. It is said that hidden 
under the central dome, the passages to 


which were afterwards sealed, lies the 
treasure of the Khmers, buried there 
when disaster threatened their King- 


dom. To the tourist, attempting to 
explore the mazes of the interior, any 
fantastic tale probable, The 
“gardien’’ who drops a pebble into the 
well hidden in the depths of the old 
temple and looks up with a childish smile 
for approval, little realizes that the echo 
from those profundities is the echo of 
the question continually recurring as one 
explores. Where did the builders vanish, 
leaving only these marvels of architec- 
ture and a name? 

From the Bayon one proceeds along 
a road which crosses the city from south 
to north. On its left extends the long 
terrace which is believed to have fronted 
the King’s Palace. Since even royal 


seems 


dwellings were built then of tiles and 
wood, they have long ago disappeared, 
but the terrace remains to evidence the 
lavish art of the Khmers. Facing east, 
the front is carved with elephant after 
elephant, head to head, or tail to head, 
standing out in deep relief. The balus- 
trades of the central steps are supported 
at their base by stone elephants whose 
trunks, touching the ground, give added 
support. 

To the north and east of Angkor 
Thom are numerous sanctuaries, small 
and large, only partially reclaimed from 
the surrounding jungle. In many cases 
the work of reclamation, if persisted in, 
would only hasten that of destruction, 
for the roots of the have fixed 
themselves so firmly between the stones 
that they cannot be taken out without 
the structure falling apart. A charming 
example of this is to be found at Neak 
Pean, «a water temple, whose tiny 
shrine is framed and held together by 
the roots of the pepper tree which 
surmounts it. I visited it at sunset, the 
hour when the jungle begins to waken 


trees 
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Entrance gate to Angkor Thom showing the faces 
: 
There are 


four faces, 
and West 
after the deadening heat of the day. 
The monkeys were making a livelier 
chatter in the pepper trees above, the 
birds were calling in more animated 
chirpings. Suddenly an ominous sound 
was heard; some animal not far distant 
was making his evening round. The 
Annamite chauffeur stirred uneasily and 
muttered in his French—*‘ Better 
we leave here now; no longer safe.” 
A chill breeze stirred the open 
space of the fountain, his fear was 
communicated to me, and I hurried 
back to the car, leaving Neak Pean to 
night and the jungle. 

Whenever, in my morning excursions, 
I stopped at one of the remoter ruins 
I would be met at the entrance by a 
group of half-naked savages carrying 
bows and arrows. They invariably fol- 
lowed, stopping after me in single file. 
Sons of the jungle, it was apparent they 
knew only its life and understood nothing 
of the civilization of their predecessors. 
They were never found alone within the 
temple precincts; evidently they still 
felt the fear of these places that Mouhot 
encountered in the natives during his 


poor 


across 





explorations, and which seems their only 
heritage from the Khmers. 

I visited Angkor Vat in the late after- 
noon when its grey were still 
shimmering from the heat of the sun. 
Crossing the causeway, which 
spans the lotus-covered moat in which 
the temple elephants were wallowing up 
io their neck in the sluggish water, | 
passed through the gate which opens 
into a large court, spanned in turn by 
another causeway seeming to lead 
directly into the heart of the temple. 
This, however, is delusion, created by 
the art of the builders, for comes 
only to the entrance of a second enclosure 
surrounded by cloisters whose walls are 
carved from base to roof with a prodi- 
gality and artistry which probably have 
been equalled no where else in the world. 
Here is depicted the Ramayana, the 
sacred legend of India, which indicates 
the Aryan traditions and probable 
origin of the builders. Here too is found 
the Naga, used by the gods to churn the 
sea of milk, and whose worship was part 
of their early religion. On these walls 


stones 


stone 


one 


e} 


7 





Neak Pean, a water temple. The tiny shrine 


now framed by the roots of the tree which grows 


about it, is set in the centre of several pools 
Around its base coils the seven-headed Naga. 
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the Khmers ride to battle seated on the 
backs of their elephants, or furiously 
drive their chariots of war. Underneath 
are the prostrate bodies of their enemies, 
and following them their legions of horse 
and foot. From the pillars smile the 
graceful apsaras, the prototypes of the 
dancers of my first evening at Angkor. 
Leaving the corridors one enters the 
Inner Court and expects to discover the 
shrine. But one is disappointed; the 
architects have planned too cleverly, 
the shrine is not attained so easily. In 
India, the temples are built on hills so 
that effort is required before the wor- 
shipper can reach them. Here, on the 
plains of Cambodia, Art has to be in- 
voked to the aid of Nature, so the holy 
of holies can be reached only after one 
has ascended to the third terrace, which 
is reached by a flight of steps the narrow- 
ness and steepness of which appal all 
but the most energetic and agile. The 
shrine finally attained, one discovers 
that the place of Siva has been taken by 
Buddha, whose saffron-robed priests 
swarm in the outer courts below. 





On the first terrace of the temple are depressions 
in the flooring which were filled with water and 


used for ceremonial purposes. Steps lead from 
the cloister into these basins. 


HOME ¢ 
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The first gate of Angkor Vat, surmounted by an 
open tower, which ts the hiding place of thousands 


from which they issue at 
smoke 


of bats by day, and 
nightfall like a cloud of 

Along the corridors which mark each 
terrace one finds mutilated Buddhas, 
armless, legless, paintless, but always 
with the remnants of joss sticks stuck 


decked 


into some vulnerable spot, or 
with withered flowers, the tribute of 
some worshipper. Through the stone 


screens which guard the windows one 
looks out over the waving masses of 
jungle whose green foliage hides all 
trace of the buildings beyond. 

Angkor Vat is the culmination of the 
art of the Khmers, its final and most 


amazing flowering. It was to them 
what Notre Dame was to Mediaeval 
Paris. Because, however, they never 


succeeded in mastering the secret of the 
arch and the keystone, their interiors 
had to be cramped and their ceilings 


low. They attained magnificence by a 
piling up—terrace after terrace—until 
finally all culminated in the central 
tower, the focal point of the whole 
building. 

When I descended from the shrine 


and had gained the causeway of the first 
court, I sat down on a broken Naga 
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balustrade to wait for the sunset. I 
found, however, that the usual solitude 
was broken by the advent of many 
people, all making their way to a spot 
from which proceeded the sound of pipe 
and drum. Curious, I walked with the 
crowd until I found a place by the 
balustrade over which I could lean and 
watch proceedings below. | discovered 
a funeral procession Was taking place. 
A gaudilv decorated car, to which two 
wooden horses were hitched, was being 
got under way, at the same time causing 
a great deal of anxiety to the officiating 
priests, and an even greater amount of 
amusement to the banner bearers, the 
small bovs of the torches, who, in the 
manner of small hovys the world over, 
were not treating the occasion with the 
decorum it deserved. In front. borne on 
the shoulders of a crowd of eager devo- 
tees, was a palanquin, in which sat 
the high priest, shaven head bowed over 
the sacred fan held in his clasped hands. 
The car was not moved without great 
difficulties, interruptions in its progress 
Cambodians, carrying bows and arrows which WTC frequent, and each interruption 
to sell as souvenirs, watt the return was the occasion for great merriment on 
to one of the shrines the part of the boys, who, letting their 
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tnother section of the giant Naga According to legend the first Queen of the Khmers was a Naga 
princess who assumed human form. 
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banners drop to the ground, danced 
around in high glee. Curiosity, however, 
did not get the better of the high 
priest’s dignity; his reverential posture 
never changed, whatever the character 
or length of the interruption. Finally 
the procession managed to reach the 
tawdry pagoda in the temple grounds 
which serves these Cambodian moderns 
in place of the stone courts and haughty 
terraces of their ancestors the Khmers, 
and stillness again descended upon 
Angkor. 2 
A few moments more of waiting and 
there occurred the evening phenomenon, 
when from the open tower of the 
entrance gate emerges a swarm of bats 
intent upon their nightly depredation 
on the insect life of the jungle. Out 
they come like a cloud of smoke, with 
a soft whirring of wings, out from those 
dark corridors to whose ceilings they 
have been hanging all day in velvety 








masses, and which have been given over ’ 
to their occupancy for many centuries. ; 
After they had left I still sat, watching ; 
the rose change swiftly to purple, and “The Mad King of Angkor’. This fantastic 


then fade to grey, while the five towers figure clad in bright rags, with marigolds stuck 


hehind his ears, and carrying an odd assortment 


of Angkor Vat seemed to withdraw still . ?, 
further | lv | brief ~@ bundles, haunts the temple of Angkor. The 
urthe ! into the Ins€ ves in the rie I natives believe that the spirits have taken possession 
twilight of the tropics. From the dis- of him 


a ‘ 


ia 





he 


A 


stant stone figures holding the long body of the Naga, the seven-headed cobra which forms the usual 


halustrade of the entrances to Angkor Thom and the outlying shrines. 
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The jungle 


tance came the sound of music, the 
priests conducting the evening worship 
at the wooden Pagoda. Were the old 
gods of Angkor then completely for- 
gotten? A glimmer appears from the 


invades Pra Kahn, 





Angkor. 


darkness_ of the central tower, it 
strengthens and glows steadily into the 
dusk. Some faithful soul has climbed 
the many steps, and is making his 
offering to the ancient gods. 








Toronto of Long Ago 


By Avttan Dace 


Illustrations by courtesy of the Ryerson Press 


ALKING down Yonge Street 
it is difficult to realize that it 
was once a bush road built 


by orders of Governor Simcoe in 1794. 
It is equally hard to believe that the 
very modern city that has grown up on 
either side of Yonge Street has a history 
running back, with certain intervals, 
for well over three centuries. This, and 
much more, is brought out in Mr Percy 
J. Robinson's scholarly and entertaining 


book about Toronto in the French 
period. * 
At the very outset the author takes 


us to a spot where it is perhaps possible 
to shut out the atmosphere of to-day 
and live again in the Toronto of long 
ago. We are on the east bank of the 
Humber, where it flows into Lake 
Ontario, on a ridge whose steep sides 
are still clothed by vestiges of the 
original forest. ‘‘Along the crest of this 
ridge Riverside Drive winds among the 
trees with searecely room here and 
there for the houses. Occasional glimpses 
are to be caught of the river meandering 
as pleasantly through marshy ground 
for the modern motor boat as for the 
canoes of the Senecas and Missisaugas. 
Less picturesquely in the valley to the 
east and screened by a _ growth of 
trees, runs the Kingsway, pulsating with 
the traffic of a modern highway. River- 
side Drive enjoys a peculiar seclusion. 
The forest seems to be making a last 
stand against the intruder. The hum 
of the adjacent city scarcely penetrates 
this isolated region, and when it does 
it is not loud enough to break the mood 
of musing and reminiscence so easily 
invoked. There is no monument to 
recall the past, but this is one of the 
most historic spots in the lake region, 
and here we mav go back three centuries 
to the beginning of Canadian history. 
This is the foot of the Toronto Carrying- 
Place with memories of Simcoe and 


*Toronto during the French Régime 1615-1793 


Joliet, of La Salle and Denonville, of 
Bralé and St-Jean de Bréboeuf”’. 

In the early days there were three 
water routes from the St. Lawrence to 
the upper lakes and the far west. One 
was by way of the Ottawa and Lake 
Nipissing. The second was the round- 
about route by the Great Lakes to 
Cataraqui (Kingston), Niagara, Detroit 
and Sault Ste. Marie, the latter leading 
to Lake Superior and the west, while 
another water thoroughfare by way of 
Michilimackinae led to Lake Michigan 
and the Mississippi. The third route 
was a short cut from Lake Ontario to 
Georgian Bay by the Toronto Carrying- 
Place. ‘In the centuries when all travel 
was by canoe and trail” says Mr 
Robinson ‘the Carrying-Place was the 
link between Lake Ontario and the upper 
lakes. Running from the mouth of the 
Humber to the west branch of the 
Holland, it was always traversed on 
foot. It was a long portage, but the 
road was good and it saved the traveller 
a detour of hundreds of miles over the 
exposed waters of the Great Lakes. 
The oldest maps indicate that its course 
was always the same. This was no 
ordinary trail; it was a main thorough- 
fare, a trunk line of communication with 
distant regions definitely determined by 
the contours of the country traversed. 
The Carrying-Place possessed a_ per- 
manence very different from casual 
paths through the forest. It was as 
old as human life in America.”’ 

The present writer described Etienne 
Bralé, a good many years ago, as one 
of the first visitors to Toronto, and the 
description was thought to be absurd. 
Nevertheless, although the evidence is 
extremely meagre. there is every reason 
to believe that the famous coureur de 
bois in 1615 followed the already well- 
established route of the Holland River 
and the Humber from Lake Simcoe to 
J. Robinson 


By Percy Illustrated by C W 





Jefferys, R.C.A., Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1933. 
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Lake Ontario, on his way to the country 
of the Andastes, where he had been 
sent by Champlain. He was, in that 
event, probably the first white man to 
use the Toronto Carrying-Place. Wheth- 
er he travelled by water, as Mr Butter- 
field thought, or by land as Mr Robinson 
maintains, is not very material. 

“The scene which met his gaze” says 
the latter “‘as he and his twelve Huron 
companions emerged from the woods 
by the foot-path which until recent 
vears still followed the east bank of the 
Humber, must have been a noble and 
impressive sight. East and west the 
forest clothed the shores, and before 
him, extending to the horizon, lay the 
lake . . . a fair scene of primitive and 
virgin beauty, very different from the 
animated picture which the bathing- 
beach at Sunnyside presents to-day with 
its Mediterranean brilliancy of colour 
backed by the skyscrapers of a modern 
city.” 

An example of the minuteness with 
which Mr Robinson has collected and 
sifted every scrap of evidence bearing 
upon the very early history of Toronto 
is his reference to the ovoidal stone 
found in the township of Vaughan some 
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years ago and bearing the date 1641. 
Now we know from the Jesuit Relations 
that Brébeuf and Chaumonot were on 
Lake Simcoe that year on their way 
back to Huronia from the land of the 
Neutral Indians, and it is possible, as 
Mr Robinson says, that they travelled 
by the Toronto Carrying-Place. 

The Iroquois had a village at the 
mouth of the Humber in 1678, and in 
that year Hennepin visited them on his 
way to the west. He had left Fort 
Frontenac (Kingston) ina brigantine and, 
as he describes in his book, was storm- 
stayed at Teiaiagon for nearly three 
weeks. ‘‘We barter’d some Indian Corn 
with the Iroquoese”’ he says ‘“‘who could 
not sufficiently admire us, and came 
frequently to see us on board our 
Brigantine, which for our greater 
security, we had brought to an anchor 
into a River, though before we could 
get in, we run aground three times, 
which oblig’d us to put fourteen men 
into Canous, and cast the Ballast of 
our Ship over-board to get her off again. 
That River falls into the Lake: but for 
fear of being frozen up therein, we were 
fore’d to cut the ice with Axes and 
other Instruments.” 
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Mr Robinson points out the interest- 
ing fact that La Salle crossed the Toronto 
Carrying-Place in 1680 and 1681, and 
possibly also in 1683. In 1681 he 
appears to have spent some time at 
Teiaiagon. While his men got the 
supplies over the long portage, he busied 
himself among other things with catch- 
ing up with his neglected correspondence. 
To a friend in France he writes: “I 
have a hundred things to write, but 
you could not believe how hard it is 
to do it among Indians. The canoes 
and their ladings must be got over the 
portage, and I must speak to them 
continually, and bear all their import- 
unity, or else they will do nothing | 
want. I hope to write more at leisure 
next year, and tell you the end of this 
business.”” The reference is to his 
famous expedition down the Mississippl. 

The difficulty one finds in reviewing 
such a comprehensive work as this of 
Mr Robinson is to give any adequate 
idea of the wealth of material he has 
brought together, out of still more 
voluminous records in the Public 
Archives and other manuscript collec- 
tions. Out of it, however, grows a 
fascinating story of human action and 
reaction, current and counter-current, 
Indian and White. Across the stage, 
and over the Toronto Carrying-Place, 
move such historic figures as those of 
La Salle, Hennepin and DuLhut, Bré- 
beuf and Chaumonot, Bralé, Tonty 
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and Lahontan. The Governor Denon- 
ville visits Toronto in 1687. Explorers, 
missionaries and fur-traders travel east 
and west over the ancient portage of 
the Indians. The statesmen and soldiers 
of New France and New England 
regard the west end of Lake Ontario as 
one of the strategic points in their long 
conflict for control of routes to the west 
and the Indian trade, and the conflict 
continues for years, sometimes open, 
oftener by secret intrigues with friendly 
tribes. lroquois war parties pass 
Toronto on their way to Huronia. 
Presently the tide turns and the Algon- 
quin, taking advantage of the campaigns 
of Denonville and Frontenac, drive the 
Iroquois from the north side of Lake 
Ontario. So the tides of war and peace, 
civilized and uncivilized, sweep back 
and forth over the foundations of 
Toronto. On those foundations has 
been built a great modern city, in which 
the fur trade has developed into an 
intricate and widespread system of 
commerce, and in place of the warfare 
of more primitive times we have the 
comparatively harmless clash of political 
parties and policies. 

While the story of the place that is 
now Toronto can be, as has been seen, 
carried back to the early part of the 
seventeenth century, it was not until 
a hundred years later that anything in 
the nature of permanent settlement can 
be recorded. “The city of Toronto” 
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Etienne Bralé at the mouth of 
the Humber in 1615. From the 
drawing by C. W. Jefferys. 
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La Salle crossing the Toronto portage in 1681, on his way to the 
drawing by C 


says Mr Robinson “instead of dating 
its existence from Simcoe and 1793, or 
Lord Dorchester and 1788, or from 
Portneuf and 1750, must now go back 
to the Sieur Douville and 1720. The 
evidence is complete. But while 1720 


is at present the earliest date at which 
permanent settlement at Toronto can 
be placed, justifiable inference from 


existing documents makes it certain 
that there was regular trading at 
Toronto as early as 1715, and when the 


history of Fort Frontenac is written, 
it will, no doubt, be apparent that, with 
the exception of a short period between 
1687 and 1715, there was continuous 
trading at Toronto from Péré in 1668 
to Simeoe in 1793.” 

Vaudreuil, as the author points out, 


had for some time realized the advan- 
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Mississippi. 
W. Jefferys. 

trading post at the mouth 
of the Humber, and in 1720 a store- 
house was built at Toronto by the Sieur 
Douville, and a profitable trade carried 
on with the Indians. Mr Robinson 


tages of a 


found an interesting schedule of goods 
offered in exchange for furs. “The 
number and variety of the items’ he 


remarks “suggests that these frontier 
posts of two centuries ago resembled the 
country shops of to-day; they sold 
everything from buttons and shirts and 
ribbons to combs, knives, looking- 
glasses and axes; flour and lard, pepper, 
prunes, raisins, olive-oil, tobacco, ver- 
milion, powder and shot, caps of various 
sizes all mingled confusedly in this 
curious inventory.”” And he adds “It 
is plain that even in 1726 Toronto had 
assumed that commercial character 
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still distinguishes her inhab- 


which 
itants.”’ 
It is one of the odd tricks of history 


that for three-quarters of a century, 
from 1720 to 1797, first under French 
and later under British auspices, Toronto 
remained the humble satellite of Niagara. 
Fort Niagara under the French was a 
military post of first-class importance, 
and throughout the early vears of Upper 
Canada it was the provincial capital. 
To-day it is nothing but a name, and 
an ancient stone building, recently 
restored; while Toronto ranks among 
the great cities of the continent. 

By the way, Mr Robinson quotes a 
couple of lines of verse by Thomas 
Moore, written in 1804. 

Where the blue hills of old Toronto 

shed 

Their evening shadows o’er Ontario’s 

bed, 
and notes with approval the recognition 
by the poet that the town was entitled 
to be regarded as ‘old’. It seems 
improbable, however, that Moore knew 
anything about the French trading post. 
And yet, if he did not, where did he 
get the name ‘Toronto’? The town was 
known as York in 1804, and did not 
become Toronto until 1834, although 
the old trading post of the French was 
Fort Toronto. In any event, where 
did the poet find the blue hills that shed 
their evening shadows over Lake 
Ontario ? 
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There were, it now appears from 
Mr Robinson’s researches, three French 
trading posts on the site of Toronto. 
The first, built by Douville in 1720 and 
known as Fort Toronto; the 
built by Pierre de Portneuf in 1750 and 
also known as Fort Toronto; and the 
third, also built by Portneuf but on a 
different site, and sometimes known 
as Fort Rouillé, but on the contemporary 
maps as Fort Toronto. 

Mr Robinson carries his narrative 
down to the founding of York in 1793. 
but it remains essentially the story of 
French trade and settlement on the site 
of Toronto. One can have nothing but 
whole-hearted approval for his closing 
words: “Now that British traditions 
are immovably established in a Province 
possessing such variety of lovely land- 
scape and such wealth of material 
prosperity, the lack of historic back- 
ground is often regretted. With the 
passing of the years, as we strike our 
roots deeper and deeper into the soil 
from which we spring, this lack will be 
made good. Meantime only the most 
stubborn and insular patriotism would 
reject the rich legacy of romance be- 
queathed by the pioneers of New France. 
Hills stand more majestic, streams 
murmur more melodiously, the splen- 
dours of the setting sun are more 
magnificent, starry skies more myste- 
rious, where human associations enrich 
the scene.”’ 


second, 








The old Stone House at Niagara. 
proximately its original condition. 
to 








Built by de Lery in 1726 and now restored to ap- 
Toronto was a dependency of Niagara from 1720 


1793. 
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Our Contributors 


Marius Barbeau, whose field of interest 
ranges from Gaspé to the Skeena, and 
whose zest and scholarship make every- 
thing he writes worth reading, con- 
tributes to this number an unusually 
attractive article on the overland trail 
from British Columbia to the gold-fields 
of the Yukon. R. C. Rowe, Editor of 
the Canadian Mining Journal, takes 
advantage of the occasion of the Tercen- 
tenary of the founding of Three Rivers 
to tell the romantic story of the St. 
Maurice Forges. J. P. Turner, who has 
written several articles for the Journal, 
makes an eloquent plea for our Feathered 
Friends, and reminds us that in helping 
to prevent their wanton destruction we 
are helping ourselves. Ellen Weir gives 
us the benefit of her impressions of that 
most remarkable and puzzling of Asiatic 
ruins, Angkor. The centenary of 
Toronto gives added interest to the 
article ‘““Toronto of Long Ago”’, Allan 
Dale’s interesting review of the timely 
book, “Toronto during the French 
Regime,” by Percy J. Robinson. 

In the remaining contribution in this 
month’s widely varied offering, Berton 
E. Robinson, of Wolfville, describes the 
beautiful Annapolis Valley of Nova 
Scotia and the history of the introduc- 
tion of the apple, which has become so 
important a crop of this fertile section 


of the Maritime Provinces. 
Peter Kalm at the St. Maurice 
Forges 
The Swedish naturalist visited the 
forges in August, 1749. “The iron- 
work” he says “‘which is the only one 


in this country, lies three miles to the 
west of Trois Rivieres. Here are two 
great forges, besides two lesser ones, and 
under the same roof. The bellows were 
made of wood, and every thing else, as 
it is in Swedish forges. The melting 


ovens stand close to the forges, and are 
the same as ours. The ore is got two 
French miles and a half from the iron 
works, and is carried thither on sledges. 
It is a kind of moor ore, which lies in 
veins, within six inches or a foot from 
the surface of the ground. Each vein 
is from six to eighteen inches deep, and 
below it is a white sand. The ore is 
pretty rich and lies in loose lumps in 
the veins, of the size of two fists. The 
ore is so soft that it may be crushed 
betwixt the fingers ... They cast cannon 
and mortars here, of different sizes, 
iron stoves which are in use all over 
Canada, kettles, etc., not to mention the 
bars which are made here. They have 
likewise tried to make steel here, but 
cannot bring it to any great perfection.”’ 


Sub-Arctic Expedition 


A scientific expedition, made possible 
through the enlightened generosity of a 
citizen of the United States now living 
in Europe, Mr Charles C. Bedaux, of 
the Chateau de Cande at Monts in 
Touraine, left Paris for Edmonton 
early in July. From Edmonton it will 
travel by rail to the Peace river, and 
follow the river through the mountains 
to Fort St. John in northern British 
Columbia. From this point the Sub- 
Arctic Expedition will cut northwest- 
wardly across practically unexplored 
and certainly unmapped territory to 
Telegraph Creek on the Stikine river 
and Dease lake. The purpose is to 
carry out exploration and _ scientific 
investigations in the Cassiar country, 
and the expedition, which is headed by 
Mr Bedaux and includes about 30 
people, will be equipped with ample 
facilities of every kind including five 
caterpillar tractors and 75_ horses. 
Interest is increasing in this remote part 
of British Columbia. A book on the 
Cassiar has just been published, and 
will be reviewed later; and the Journal 
will probably publish later an article 
on the Stikine. 
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THE SMOKE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 





S GEORGES, Hanover Square, has seen great 
weddings in the past—Disraeli, George Eliot, 
Emma Harte the friend of Nelson, and many more 
besides. And now, on a strip of red carpet, 
hemmed in by smiling crowds, another bride and 
bridegroom are standing, radiant. Away they 
drive, to some great house or fashionable hotel, for 
the Reception. There will be feasting and hand 
shaking—the offering and accepting of cigarettes 
and, nine times out of ten, they will be Gold 
Flakes, the English classic among cigarettes. 


WwW. D. & H. O. WILLS’ 


GOLD FLAKE 


CIGARETTES 


n Lond 










CORK TIP OR PLAIN 


Pocket tin of fifty —55 cents 
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An Ontario Holiday Region 

Georgian Bay, in reality a huge arm 
of Lake Huron stretching far inland 
towards the Highlands of Ontario, is 
a magnificient sheet of water with a 
length of one hundred and twenty miles 
and an average width of about fifty 
miles. It is joined to its parent lake by 
two comparatively narrow ship channels, 
one to the north and one to the south of 
Manitoulin island. The entire shore 
line is broken up into hundreds of deep, 
sheltered bays and narrow inlets, while 
the surface of the bay is strewn with 
islands. All along the northeastern 


shore, from Midland to Parry Sound 
and beyond, stretches an unbroken 
succession of islands. “The 30,000 


Islands of Georgian Bay” they are called, 
but already 48,000 are marked on 
Government charts, with hundreds more 
as yet unnamed. All shapes and sizes 
they are, but each is a masterpiece of 
Nature’s art. A number of these have 
been set aside by the Dominion Govern- 
ment as Georgian Bay Islands National 
Park and are administered by the 
National Parks Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Both as a fishing 
ground and as a general summer play- 
land the Georgian bay country has 
many advantages. 


La Tuque 

One of the latest topographical maps 
issued by the Canadian Government 
covers the area around La Tuque, on 
the upper St Maurice. This is more or 
less historic ground, as it was on one 
of the water routes used by explorers, 
fur-traders and missionaries from Three 
Rivers to James Bay. To-day the 
St Maurice is tamed to provide water- 
power for pulp and paper mills and other 
industries, and even La Tuque is on one 
of the Provincial highways. La Tuque 
is in a forest region, from which material 
is obtained for the mills farther down 
the river. But it is also an ideal region 
for hunters and fishermen and those 
who merely enjoy roaming about in a 


canoe. Scores of streams run here and 
there through the timber, with innumer- 
able small lakes, stocked with speckled 
trout, salmon trout and grey lake trout, 
and the woods are full of moose, deer 
and bear. Not at all a bad place to 
spend a_ holiday. 


Exploring Ellesmere Island 

Permission has been given by the 
Canadian Government to a party of 
British scientists headed by Professor 
J. M. Wordie of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, to carry on investigations 
and collect specimens along the eastern 
and southern coasts of Ellesmere Island, 
in the Aretic Archipelago, and west- 
ward to the Parry Islands. 

The expedition which sailed from 
Aberdeen, Scotland, on May 24 in the 
“Heiman” a seventy-ton sealing schooner 
will proceed to the Canadian Arctic 
archipelago via Cape Farewell, Green- 
land, stopping at Disko Island to refuel. 
From there the expedition will follow 
the west coast of Greenland and was 
expected to cross Melville Bay in June. 
If ice conditions permit Smith Sound 
will be negotiated immediately, if not 
the expedition will continue along the 
Greenland Coast to Etah and then 
cross to Bache Peninsula. 

Working south along the east coast 
of Ellesmere Island, the ship will turn 
into Jones Sound, where surveys of the 
coasts of the islands to the north will 
be made. Ornithological, botanical, 
geological, and ethnological investiga- 
tions will also be carried out by the 
various members of the party. Return- 
ing east through Jones Sound the expedi- 
tion will turn south and enter Lancaster 
Sound in an attempt to navigate the 
icy passage of Barrow Strait and reach 


Melville Island in the heart of the 
archipelago. The dash to Melville 
Island is expected to take place in 


August, and upon its conclusion the 
expedition will proceed down to Baffin 
Island coast and cross Baffin Bay to 
Cape Farewell on the homeward voyage 
to England. 
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The 
Everett 
Old Orchard Beach 


for a Restful Summer 








This summer choose Old Orchard 
Beach, Maine, for your vacation 

six miles of lovely ocean beach with 
unexcelled and safe bathing 

glorious countryside with delightful 
promenades and drives and at 
The Everett enjoy the comfort of 


happy and congenial surroundings. 


Che Everett is one of the finest 
small hotels on the coast of Maine, 
delightfully located in the most 
central and charming part of Old 
Orchard Beach. It caters to people 
who appreciate dainty and refined 
surroundings; public rooms large 
and convenient. Rooms and suites 
with private baths. Cuisine and 
service noted for excellence. Garage 
in connection with hotel. Accom- 
modation for 150 persons. Opened 
annually in June. 


For Informatio 
Rates and Reservations write 


F. H. LIBBY, Proprietor 


Hotel Everett 


OLD ORCHARD BEACH, MAINE 





HE 1934 Hike starts from 
Emerald Lake Chalet August 
3rd. It’s all part of the new 

big idea to hike and get fit...a 
hike along the Canadian Rockies 
Sky Line means unbounded pep 
and enthusiasm. Join it for the 
tour of magnificent Yoho Valley 
realm of snowy peaks, singing 
waterfalls and live glaciers. 


Itinerary—Ist Day, reach Yoho Valley 
Chalet-Bungalow Camp, following trail 
over Yoho Pass. 2nd Day, take in Twin 
Falls, where a tent camp is in readiness. 
3rd Day, is spent in the Little Yoho 
Valley, rich in wild flowers and surrounded 
by snow-peaks and glaciers, returning to 
Twin Falls Camp. 4th Day, back to 
Yoho Valley Chalet-Bungalow Camp for 
the Annual Pow Wow —and Some Event! 

with famous mountain enthusiasts, climb- 
ers, writers, painters. Returning, take 
train (as you came), at Field for Lake 
Louise or Banff, or stay over in the Yoho. 


Only $25.00 covers the four-day Hike 
costs, with meals and sleeping accommoda- 
tions. To this, add Special Reduced Round 
Trip Summer Rail Fares to Canadian 
Rockies. 


Full information from your own travel 
agent or any Canadian Pacific Agent. 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


World’s Greatest Travel System 
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First over Everest. By Atr-Commodore 
Fellowes, L. V. S. Blacker, Colonel 
Etherton and the Marquess of Clydes- 
dale. Toronto: Longmans, Green & 
Company. 1933. $4. 


Last year two attempts were made to 
conquer the highest of the world’s 
mountains, one by land the other by air. 
The climbing expedition, like its pred- 
failed to reach its objective, 
but it was a gallant attempt, and failed 
only because the forces of nature were 
at the time too much for the forces of 
man. The attack by air succeeded. 
The two efforts are hardly comparable, 
as the conditions were almost entirely 
different. They were alike, however, 
in this that they illustrate in their 
personnel and their achievements the 
qualities of painstaking preparation, 
pluck, endurance and intelligence that 
have marked the efforts of similar 
expeditions to surmount physical 
obstacles that seemed insurmontable. 

As John Buchan says in his Foreword 
to First over Everest, the purpose of the 
flying expedition ‘“‘was not to perform 
a feat of daring and endurance, to 
break a record, to do something for 
the first time.” These things were 
actually done, and doubtless the mem- 
bers of the expedition found satisfaction 
in doing them. They would not have 
been human if they had not. But the 
real purpose was to put Everest and the 
untrodden ground south of it on the 
map, and to add to our meteorological 
and other scientific knowledge. The 
two flights resulted in a series of vertical 
photographs and a large number of 
obliques as well as motion pictures, and 
the scientific data obtained will prove 
valuable in many ways. 

It is impracticable in a short notice to 
describe either the months of intensive 
preparation or the spectacular events of 
the few hours actually engaged in the 
flight to Everest and back, as well as 
to its huge neighbour Kangchenjunga. 
It makes an intensely interesting story, 
and one that will well repay the reader 


ecessors, 





of this book. It is packed with startling 
contrasts. The explorers started from 
not much more than sea level and rose 
in an hour or so to 34,000 feet. They 
sweltered when they started in 100°, 
and found themselves presently in a 
temperature of 50° below zero. They 
left behind the flat plains of India and 
looked down upon the terrifying peaks, 
precipices and gorges of the Himalayas. 
One of many curious facts that are 
brought out in the narrative is that the 
fliers did not take parachutes, for the 
simple reason that at the extreme 
altitudes they reached the air is so 
light that a parachute would be useless. 
The book is admirably illustrated with 
photographs, diagrams and maps. 


** * 
Canada's Destiny. By I. W. C. Sollo- 
way. Toronto: Political and Economic 


Publishing Company. 1934. 


In this little book, which is in the 
nature of a supplementary volume to 
Mr Solloway’s Speculators and Politi- 
cians, the author advocates a national 
government, an economic council, a 


national stock exchange, and = un- 
employment insurance. It is not prac- 
ticable here to outline the arguments 


by which Mr Solloway supports these 
radical changes in our methods of 
solving our national problems, but the 
book is well worth reading by every 
serious-minded Canadian. 


** # 


The Land of Feast and Famine. By 
Helge Ingstad. Toronto: The Ryerson 
Press. 1933. $4. 

Mr Ingstad is a young Norwegian 
who, after practicing law for a time, 
became restless, left for Canada, and 
spent four years trapping among the 
Indians of the Barren Lands. It was a 


hard life, with a great deal of dis- 
comfort and not a little danger, but 
there can be no question that the 


author enjoyed his experience, and left 
the far north with real regret. Great 
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Slave Lake seems sufficiently remote to 
most people, but this was merely the 
base of Mr Ingstad’s operations. From 
Fort Resolution he set out with dogs 
for the land of the Caribou-Eaters, on 
the southern boundary of the Barren 
Lands. Even to-day little is known of 
this country between Great Slave Lake 
and the Thelon River, and the author 
has added something material to the 
meagre store of knowledge. His de- 
scription of journeys in the Barren Lands 
and in the wooded country south of that 
inhospitable region is well worth reading, 
as are his accounts of its human and 
other inhabitants, caribou, wolves, 
moose, fox and a host of small fry, the 
camping grounds on the plains or in the 
forest, conditions of travel in winter and 
summer, home life and characteristics 
of the Indians, and so forth. What 
Mr Ingstad has to say about the caribou 
is particularly worth while, and partic- 
ularly in regard to its periodical 
migration, and the circumstances that 
are tending to reduce its numbers, as 
to both of which points one hears a 
good many more or less conflicting 
opinions. 


The 3 
College Heights, Toronto 
Established over 65 Years 


A Church of England Residential 
and Day School for Girls 


Enlarged Accommodation 
Kindergarten to Junior and Senior 
Matriculation — Household Science, 
Art, Music, Physicat Education with 
indoor and outdoor sports. 


Principal: Miss E. M. Lowe, B.A. 
Vice-Principal: Miss Rosseter. 


For Calendar apply to the Bursar 














wart TRAVELLERS 
CHEQUES 


Are World Currency 


They may be cashed or 
spent the world over— 
and are the safest and 
most convenient travel funds whether 
travelling by Rail, Ship, Motor or Plane. 





Get them from any Agent of the 
Canadian Pacific and most Banks. 




















NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 


“Too many governments, too many 
members of Parliament, too many 
employees on government payrolls.” 
Is it possible to remedy this condition ? 
Mr. Solloway thinks so, and in 
“Canada's Destiny’ he recommends 
a national government of men who 
will work to a purpose with a united 
people behind it. There is food for 
thought in every page of “Canada’s 
Destiny’. You should read it at once 


“Canada’s 
Destiny” 


by 


I. W. C. SOLLOWAY 


Order through your bookseller or direct 

postpaid 50c) from Political & Economic 

Publishing Co., Limited, 204 Richmond 
Street West, Toronto. 
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